vi                          INTRODUCTION

sure that, in the nature of things, we must have discussed
Nosiromo.

Of course, it had been published years before I met Conrad,
hut it had scarcely been reprinted since its appearance in
1904, and Conrad, who, I believe, regarded it as his greatest
creative effort, must have been bitterly disappointed at its
lack of success. As a book it aroused little enthusiasm,
partly perhaps because people had come to expect of its
author Eastern settings and exotic seas, and as a serial (in
T. P.'s Weekly) it provoked numerous bewildered and indig-
nant protests from readers who, in Conrad's words, * wrote
many letters complaining of so much space being taken by
utterly unreadable stuff.1 And therefore I have no doubt
that my tribute, poor enough though I dare say it was, did
really please him. But Conrad, one of whose favourite
sayings was that nobody can escape his fate, was not given
to self-pity, and I am sure that on our first evening together,
friendly and genial though he was, he must have been as
guarded as anyone is when talking to a virtual stranger.

It was only over the years, and then merely in part, that I
learnt what Conrad thought of his different works, and heard,
in snatches of spoken reverie, of their genesis. And the more
I learnt, the more astonishing it all seemed. For example,
the background of Nostromo, so superbly and convincingly
created for us, was elaborated, so far as personal experience
went, from a visit of a few days to the coast of Venezuela
as a seaman in 1875 or 1876. Actually I had thought from
something Conrad said that the visit had lasted only a few
hours and must have stated this somewhere, for in 1923 he
wrote to me: 'As to No.[stromo]. If I ever mentioned 12
hours it must relate to P.[orto] Cabello where I was ashore
about that time. In Laguayra [sic], as I went up the hill
and had a distant view of Caracas, I must have been 2J to
3 days. It's such a long time ago! And there were a few
hours in a few other places on that dreary coast of Yen-
[ezue]la.'

It is a dreary, arid coast, as I am well aware, but Conrad,
although he drew his personal inspiration from Venezuela,
obviously transferred the whole scene of the novel to a wider
canvas, to the exciting west coast of the continent, endowing
it with the alembic of his inward vision. (This can be
deduced particularly from the second chapter of Nosiromo.)